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laughed at nothing in particular. But she insisted on know-
ing, so he said that it was at some scandal he had heard in
the village. Still she would not believe him, and worried him
till he told her that he had laughed at the quarrel of the
ants. Then she made him tell her how he had gained the
power to understand what they said. But from that hour he
lost the powers which the brownie had bestowed on him.1
Outside of India the same story of the Language of
Animals meets us in many other parts of Asia, though we
may surmise that in all such cases the story has been borrowed
directly or indirectly from an Indian original. In the text I
have cited Siamese, Annamite, and Tartar versions, in addi-
tion to the better-known version in the Arabian Nights?
A Chinese version of it, translated from the Tripitaka, was
made by a Buddhist monk and missionary, Seng-houei, at
Nanking about the middle of the third century A.D. It runs
as follows :
In time gone by the daughter of a Serpent-king (Naga-
raja), having gone out for a walk, was clapped into bonds
and beaten by a cowherd. The King of the country, going
forth to visit his lands, perceived the damsel, delivered her,
and let her go. The Serpent-king asked his daughter, " Why
have you been weeping ? " His daughter answered him,
" The King of the country beat me wrongfully." The
Serpent-king said, " The King is generally good and gentle ;
how could he beat people unreasonably ? " When it grew
dark the Serpent-king turned himself into a serpent, and
hidden under the bed he heard what the King was saying
to his wife. He said, " On my walk I saw a little girl beaten
by a cowherd ; I delivered her and let her go."
Next day the Serpent-king in human form presented him-
self to the King and said to him, " You have rendered me
a great service. Yesterday I allowed my daughter to take a
walk ; she was beaten by a man, but luckily for her you,
O King, came and delivered her. I am a Serpent-king ;
whatever you may wish, you shall have." The King said,
1  Cecil Henry Bompas, Folklore of     Tartar version is now accessible in an
the Santal Parganas (London, 1909),     English translation.    See C. Filling-
No, clvii., " Ramai and the Bonga",     hamCoxwell, Siberian and other Folk-
pp. 393-395.                                            tales (London, N.D.), pp. 319-321.
2  Above, pp.  II3-H5>  II6-    Tlie